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There have already been serio strains in the connubial bliss « the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committce for example PW insistence on continuing 
use of voluntters from civil rights and student group These tensions have been 
smoothed over in the face of e urgent Teamster threat But sooner or late 
they are bound to come to the surface agair The FWA membership will have 
with essentially the same question that the Strathmore Conference deal 
December, 1961: is this to be just another AFL-CIO operation, or tt to be a 
Vital, distinctive, selz g practical but idealistic, poor but 
independent? We hope the will be different from what it was at Strathmore. 


FWA (UFWOC) won the Lo election, thereby confounding all the 


"experts" who did not believe that < t largely of amateurs could 


defeat a "professional, meat and potatoes, 10 nonsense" union. After 


huzzahs, there has been a noticeable letdown among FWA's urban suppaters 
to think they have done everything the) need to do. 

The truth is that FWA needs support just as much as it ever did, if more. 
There are still trikes i ogress, and a major boycott of Perelli wines. 
The Teamsters still think they ca mex agricultural workers to their empire. = 
Teamstess Union haS enon resources, and although FWA does not expect or hope to 
match these resources olay x lar, the challenge yt be met by dedication 
alone. 


We are informed that the AFL-CIO charter has thus far meant little or nothing 
i support. There are no prospects for War on Poverty 
oe: p : a 


same sources of support i 5 : the beginning: 
contributions, without strings, from interested individuals 


If you have some sack opeans or flour lying around, 
Delano, and if you have some fricnds who are similarly fixed, y might get 
? 2 ° - = aa! a be 
car caravan. But it is our opinion that the most useful contribution you can 
is coin of the realm. Nobody can know FWi's neds, moment by moment, so well 
FWA itself, and FWA can get more for your money, buying in quantity, than you 
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get buying in small lots. 
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If you will forgive ow anish, {V va la causa democrat de los obreros 
agricultores’ 


Long live the' democratic farm lat 


oor mo vem 


And, now, to conclude our 1961 speculations on how To Build A Union.... 
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VII. What Kind of Structure? 


In this section, we shall discuss two structural considerations -- 
different but closely interrélated. These ‘are the organizing drive, and 
,therunion which is to emerge from it. 


A. .The Union 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to anticipate in-detail the formal 
structure of the farm. workers’ union of the future. Any number of arrange- 
ments of branches,. locals,. councils, conferences, and so forth, are equally 
possible and equally acceptable. One cannot foresee the circumstances which 
might lead toward some particular arrangement, 


One.can, however, lay down certain principles which should undergird «: 
the exterior workings of whatever union structure evolves. They include: 


1. Openness. There should be no secrets between the officers and 
rank-and-file of the union.. The advantages of openness in policy-making 
and execution outwoigh what may sometimes seem to be the dangers of 
information "leaks." The advantages are nothing less than the morale 
of the membership and thus the very life of the organization. It might 
conceivably give a certain amount of "aid and comfort" to the organizing 
committee*’s opponents to know, for example, how much of its funds it had 
spent, and how much remained. But this risk would be far less dangerous 
than the risks to members’ confidence if such information were withheld. 
They want to know such things, they are entitled to know such things, and 
many of them will wander away and not be back if knowing such things is 
denied them. 


Honesty. This goés without saying. 
Anti-discrimination. This goes without saying... 
Democracy. This concept requires explanation. 


As we shall here use the tern, democracy is not something added 
after the fact of union-building, like a coat of new paint over old mortar. 
It.is either mixed with the very mortar of union-building, or the union 
will probably never become truly democratic. The "style" of a union -« 
or for that matter, of any organization -- is largely set by the manner in 
which it is created. If it is formed by caudillos who do not really repre- 
sent the ideas and feelings of those whom they "lead", the "leaders" will 
live forever in fear of their followers, and this fear will be passed on 
to their successors and to their successors’ successors. 


What does democracy mean in the context of union-bbilding? The same 
things it means { or should mean) in any other context, It means that one 
who is in a position to make decisions affecting the lives of other people 
should be answerable to those people. It means a faith that human beings, 
confronted with possible alternative courses of action, and necessary 


background information,’ are capable of making sensible choices. It means 

a faith that human beings, having made such choices, are capable of assum- 
ing responsibility for the consequences -=- even if the choices prove to be, 
wrong, ds sofietimes they: surély will.. Democracy means scrupulous care that 
the. people whose lives are going to be affected by the decisions in any 
given area shall have the opportunity to examine all the alternatives avail- 
able, and shall have the opportunity to eheose batween those alternatives. 


Democracy must thus be distinguished not only from totalitarianism or 
dictatorship; which is the overt form of authoritarianism, but also from 
managerialism, which is the covert form of the same thing. There is no 
qualitative difference between a society -- or a union -- in which a 
"maximum leader" tells people what to do,.outright, and a society -+ or 
a union -- in which the "experts" manipulate people toward some préedeters: 
mined conclusion by manipulating the information and alternatives provided 
them. From. the standpoint of democracy:and non-democracy, there is nothing 
to’ choose between the uncontested elections in an iron curtain country and 
the uncontested elections in the American Legion, American Medical Associ- 
ation --‘or a. union. 


But choices, as st are still not a sufficient condition for democracy 
as we are here attempt to define it. Freedom implies not only choices, 
but choices invested with content and meaning. A choice between candidates 
about whom one knows nothing is not a meaningful choice. A choice between 
candidates who <hink alike is not a meaningful choice. A choice between 
voting‘for an incumbent union official and merely voting against him (or 
not: voting at all) is not really a meaningful choices A choice between 
voting for’ the recommendation of a resolutions committee or negotiating 
committee and merely voting against it (or not voting at all) is not a 
meaningful clicice. 


The process cf building a democratic union requires the continual review 

of alternatives, Mcre than that, it requires plausible and viable alterna- 
: yee Nee 2 . a& union. member. enaneeeneeeee— en 

tives. What is the meanine’ of/voting against an unopposed candidate, reso- 
}Zuticn, or contract that he doesn’t like? How can he register what he is 
for, waot ho believes in? He cannot, unless all the alternative ossibili- 

9 a 9 ; 
ties have been articulated, argued, and placed on the ballot together with 
the officially “favored” alternative. 


Tho process must therefore be carried a step farther. To make sure 
the: arguments have ‘been heard, it is necessary that those who plan and con- 
auct union meetings and elections and other decision-making functions not 
only ‘permit ‘the erergence of alternatives, but cultivate them, and en- 
courage’ their unfettered presentation. 


To representatives of traditional organizational thinking -- which 
includes most trade union leaders ~- these propositions doubtless con- 
jure: up’ visions of divisiveness and threats to the very existence of the 
organization. “And, given a tradition of non-democracy, they are probably 
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1d, 
right. Where leaders have come to power by stifling or destroying the. oppo- 


gition, ‘they dare not relax or their power will be taken from them by the 
same’sorts of means. If opposition is tolerated, the chances are it will be 
cast in the same pattern as the leadership from which it has learned its 


fe 


organizational lessons. It will seek to destroy the.old:leadership rather 
than merely supplant it... .Sinceiold leaders do not care,to’ berdéstroyed 
any-more than anyone else does, they run their organizations with the pro- 
verbial iron hand, and. do not tolerate genuine opnosition. 


This is why it. is.vital.that the “tone" or "style" of the organization 
be set in'a democratic mode. from the very outset. .It is.extremely difficult 
to change later on. But in-an organization where disparate viewpoints are 
encouraged from the beginning,’ there is no point jin conspiracies, character- 
assassination, treachery, and the other hallmaris of a non-democratic poli- 
tical "style". Eveiyone knows that he has as’ good a chance as everyone else 
to have his point of view adopted without such tactics, 


'At- every stage of the farm-labor union-bu/.lding process, theze should 
be provision for and solicitstion of the presentation af d*fferent viewpoints 
regardirig strategy and tactics. Let us assume, for examplic, thet a local of 
the farm workers* union in:San Joaquin County confronts the autumn harvest 
season with limited resources. A reasonable assumption. Let us aszeme that 
the ‘local’s officers feel that, all things considered, the bale of the re- 
sourcesshould be spent on trying to obtain a contract with the tomato grower’s 
association. They should at that point, stop and ask themselves, “Are there 
any alternatives?" There are. Grapes. Wolnuts. Perhaps others,. An effort 
should then be made to find spokesmen for the proposition that: primary empha- 
Sis shouldbe placed on grapes, or -walnvts; cr whatever other reasonable al- 
ternatives*there “might be.., These various arfiurents should be Laid<before the 
people likelyto Ke affected by. the decision: th:t is,. the farm smrkers of 
the upper San Joaquin Valley. Only on that bas Sis; should tactictl-@etails be 
formulated by the local*s executive..committec. 


Some will protest, “But you just can’t run 
tomato~pickers lost cut, they"d refuse to 
the grape-cutters lost out, they wouldn't : oT 
pickers...” If the’ above hypothetical case were : iall “experiment in democe 
racy" in the midst of a long tradition of avthoritarianion, the pragmatic ob- 
jecbion might be valid. But if ons begins at the very. begi nine: uae 2 gen. 
uine cultivation of the democratic style, the doe of pop 182 1 
be confounded. Adults “pick up their narbles Lfirk 
‘afraid there.is going to be no game tomorrcyt. 
authentically democrati nee erape~cutters, 
else in the union need ever fear that -the 
chance they will get 


This leads us to another essential charact bic of union dsmocracy as 
we are here comprehending it. It is not enow to soy that democratic: union- 
ism. recognizes the right of minority opinion. a aes 5 no ough .moredyto 
acquiesce in this right, to tolerate. it. ly cemnocratic union, 
minority opinion is cherished as the very preci ones eine it iss It dseace 
tively protected and even developed.’ Holders of viewpoints which may be, for 
the moment, in’a minority are not only permitted but encourascd to organize 
on behalf of their view --.to form a caucus, a committe . party, ‘& tondency. 


Under such circumstances, it would be absurd for the tomato-pickers or 
grape-cutters or any other “losers” to resort to sullking, rancor, or withdrawal. 
There would be so much they could accomplish ates ngto work within the 

“organization and so little they could accomolish by bad will or backstabkbing. 


Counterfeit democracy or quasi-democracy is indeed a grotesque condi- 
tion which may yield grotesque results. To convene a meeting of farm 
‘workers who do not know one another and ask them to elect officers is 
foolish. Bernard Shaw spoke truly when he said, “The only cure for the 
failings of democracy is more democracy.". But by more democracy he did 
not mean more foolishness. He presumably meant more systematic develop- 
ment of means for conveying full information to the people, more systems 
atic cultivation of opportunitites for choosing between live alternatives, 
more systematic development of means for minorities to try, publicly, to 
convert the majority. 


Unions do not become democratic by the U.S. Government passing a law 
and saying, "You shall now be democratic." Democracy is not something 
which can be grafted onto an already growing plant. Democracy is a root. 

If you place it in the right kind of soil, and water and feed it well, and 
pull out the tares, and nurture it, it will grow. But you can kill it, even 
before you plant it, by improper preparation. Which brings us to ahdis- 
cussion of the pre-union, or organizing committee, phase of union-building. 


B. The organizing drive 


1. An organizing drive is frequently likened to a military operation. 
In this paper, for example, we have employed such terms as “campaign,” 
“beachhead,” “logistics,” “supply lines,” etc. But the analogy should not 
be overworked. Military campaigns imply military minds, and military minds 
imply authoritarianism, a confidence in violence, and other characteristics 
which need not and should not enjoy a place in constructing a union. The 
excuse, of course, is that authoritarianism is efficient. It may be effi- 
cient in laying a mine field, capturing an enemy anti-tank gun, or launch- 
ing a missile. One wonders if it is efficient in gaining more constructive 
objectives. And even if it were, one wonders if such yields of authoritar- 
ianism would be worth what they would eventually cost. 


All this py way of saying that the "style and structure of the 
organizing committee are inseparable from and no less important than those 
of the union itself. The type of union which will result, which can 
result, is going to be limited by the type of organizing drive which is 
conducted. One cannot reasonably hope to build democratic structures by 
anti-democratic means; honest structures by dishonest means; affirmative 
structures by destructive means. The following minimum provisions should 
be built into the organizing drives 


ae Regular opportmities for the rankemand-file to communicate 
information and to express its views on the conduct of the drive, and to wnny 
hear the information and opinions of the organizing staff. 


b. Regular financial reports to the rank-and-file. 


c. Maximum opportunity for the rank-and-file to select representa- 
tives for negotiating committees, legislative testimony, and as many other 
activities of the drive as possible. 


election and training of staff members. The appointment of 
g committee personnel showed’ be put on some systematic Perret 


oe AS 
organizing 


organizers, chief stewards, even for office hedaouniel Hiring aaae firing’ 
may ultimately be the responsibility of a single person ~~ the general 
director, office manager, organizational directoz, or whoever == but such 
decisions should not be made without consultation with others. 


e question of recruitment and appointment of staff members cannot 
sane be separated from the question of training. The “sink or swim"! 
approach mentioned earlierlis not fair to anyone concerned. Every staff 
member should serve an “apprenticeship” of several months, in the course 
of which he would receive orientation from the technical staff and field 
staff. Gradually, he would be given assignments involving more and more 
independencs. This "anprenticesnip” would be a boon to the fledgling 
organizer. It would also have the advantage’ of providing the only realis-= 
tic basis on which p * member could be evaluated by his 
peers: his perfox j 


3. Stati members of the organizing committee rhould have regular oppor 
tunities to exchanse iniorination and views with one another and with. the 
committee's directors. 


The introquency of staf? oe NOC can perhaps be understood in- 
terms of tne img: £e0Egr n i of the organizers. A future 
organizing cor 29 might not be so wi lv ae eaeanedl at least for the 
first year or two. But e'ren if it Wex the importance of regular staff 
méetan¢gs is such that th: should be held: regardless es distances =- if 
they are t rishs ‘kind of moc-inese The following qualifications should 
be met. Meetings should not be mere formalities but Taheaté deal with 
Significant policy questions cu ly before the organization, and those 
likely to arlee within the foreseeable future. ALL meetings should have 
carefully thoucht=out azondas, At every meeting, provision should be made 
for evomy staff memzor to express himself on any matter of concern to him 


sich are nov particularly busy, the entire staff should 
) Durvine busy sea Lt may not be feasible for 
Les 1 ( 2g this time, the 
followine iaton: should bo-taen to Keep the shin se 3 closely knit as posse 
ible ‘wmdéer th: abit aad a) regiona v sud-regional staff meetings 
of all the organi a given areas (b) regular weekly meetings 
of all the staff menbsrs vemaining at the drive's headaq serene (ce) contin- 
uous field visits ard “"crocs-fertilization” by the Directorsof Field Oper~ 
ations, Organizational Director,;. or whatever ee, might be given to this 


crucial position. in-the new organizing conmitte 
4, National organizing conmititee 


Although, at the outset, any organising drive in egriculture will likely 
have:to be restricted rsographically, it should function with at least the 
overview and advice of a national organizing corimittee. Such a committee 
should include representatives of established trade unions which have, 
within recent memory, succeeded in organizing the unorganized. They need 


T. See Section VIII-A of this essay. in the last issue of Farm Labor. (Ed .) 


not have been involved in any activities related to agriculture. The all- 
important qualification for membership on this committee should be practical 
knowledge of how to go about organizing people. In addition to the wisdom 
and experience such a committee could put at the disposal of the organizing 
committee which was actvally on the firing line, it would serve these useful 
purposes: (a) provide a concrete demonstration that the farm labor problem 
is a problem for all labor, and that labor is aware of this truths (b) anti- 
cipate the day, which is certain to come eventually, when the farm labor 
organizing drive will move out from its "beachhead" and become national in 
scope. 


If the organizing drive is supported by a single international union, 
rather than by the AFL-CIO as a whole or by a combination of international 
unions (e.g., IUD), this proposal for a National Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee may seem out of place. I do not believe that it is. 
Whatever might be the international union which exercised jurisdiction in 
this field, however big and wealthy and powerful it might be, it should be 
big enough, in the other sense of tne term, to cntertain suggestions from 
and to work with other arms of the labor movement on this nost comphex 
and immense organizing task 


4, The equivalent of the National Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee should be created at the state level, in each state in which the 
drive operates. As in the case of NAWOC, the state committees would rot 
necessarily have any. financial or other control over the ficld organizing 
(although this is a conceivable arrangement ) ‘The primary purpose would be 


a es 


to get as much of the labor movement as i ble involved in the organiza- 


tion of this last vnorganized industry. uch involvement would be a two- 
gided coin of great worth. The benefit to the farn labor drive would be 
matched by the benefit to the whole jabor movement of ‘“scoming 

involved in a fight for elementary social and econoric justice. The 
effect could be es revitalizing as the grcat drives of the 1930's. 
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ore 
workers. It is a tragedy that fort has be 
Lessons that leaders and membors oi these earlier drives must have learned, 
and could teach. Any future organizing committee should call an Advisory 
Conference, to which veterans of previous farm Jabor organizing campaigns 
would be invited. With a little spadework, it should be possible to locate 
both leaders and rankeand-filers of such campaigns, cating back to efforts 
of the AFL in California in the 1910s. The Advisory Conference would have 
no. policy-making powers, but its suggestions would be taken into considera- 
tion by the organizing cormittee. Furvhermore, the Advisory Conference 
should not be a one-time affair, but should be subject to periodic recall, 
for analysis of new problems of the present in the light of experiences of 
the past. 


What is more, special conferences should be cailcd from time to time 
to which en even wider array of persons interested in farm labor organiza- 
tion might be invited. For example, many people representing church groups 
-- e.g., Migrant Ministry, AFSC, and Catholic Rural Life Conference == have 
had sustained and intimate contact with farm workers -- more sustained and 
intimate, in fact, than representatives of the labor movement have had. 


A; 


es 
The problems of union-building should be fully aired at these conferences, 
with no strictures laid upon criticism of present policies or recommenda- 
tions for new directions. Once again, of course, the organizing committee 
itself would in no: way be bound by these recommendations, but it could 
certainly be expected to take them into account. And, once again, the 
value of sugh discussion. would lie not only in the value of the ideas 
which. might be presented to the organizing committee, but also in the 
sense of involvement which would be communicated‘’'to all participants, 

If it is desirable to have labor-at-large regard the farm labor drive as 


its drive, it would be even more desirable to have society-at-largé regard 


the farm labor drive as something in which it has-a direct stake =< as it 
does. tie) 


‘Such a conference was organized by the author and other voluntesrs 
a month after these lines were written. (Hd.) 
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~“'¥.° "What kind of strategy? 


Some persons with long experience in the labor movement reject ad- 
vanice planning on the grounds that "blueprints" are unworkable in an 
organizing drive. That is a straw-man argument. No one is suggesting a 
"blueprint": in the’sense of saying, "On November 13 we do this; on Nov- 
ember 14-we do thats; and“on November 15 we do sucheand-so." Day~to-day 
events, which cannot "be predicted, shape day-to-day activities, which 

“Hence cannot be presordered in detail. 

But there is a compelling necessity for some sort of rational, broad 
strategy, within the framework of which the organizers and the technical 
staff can fit their activities on a fluid basis. Without any such frame- 
work at all, staff members merely drift from day to day, and some grow 
so frustrated they drift out of the movement entirely. 


We have already raised several of the sorts of questions which 
must be dealt with in any coherent organizational strategy: who is to 
be organized? where? when? for what purposes? Let us now consider 
some other questions of the sort which must be answered in the formula- 
tion of a strategy for the building of a farm labor union. 


A. Should organizing be undertaken on a crop=by=crop basis? If SO, 
what crops should be organized first? 


: 1. We have already spoken of the monopoly cropeareas to be found 
tn California, and the possible advantages of concentrating on 
those at the outset. In choosing a "strategic" crop, other questions 
should be examined as well. 


2. What are the respective merits and demerits of concentrating 
upon staple crops as opposed to luxury crops? Let us take potatoes, 
as an example of a staple crop, and asparagus as an example of a luxury 
crop. It might be expected that the organizing drive could gain a cere 
tain amount of leverage from the fact that consumers are going to con- 
tinue to demand potatoes -- a staff of life in our culture -- and will 
presumably pay more for them if that is necessary to confer fair labor 
standards upon potato workers. People do not have to have asparagus, 
or artichokes, or Brussels sprouts, or strawberries, or mushrooms, or 
olives, or a number of other luxury crops in which California special- 
izes. In the face of unionization, growers of such crops might conceivably 
stop growing them. 


On the other hand, there is leverage to be gained from the fact most 
of these specialty items are crops in which California growers enjoy 
a total or effective monopoly over the entire nation's production. Few 
staple items are .... concentrated in California. In fact, they areNational 
staplesprecisely because they are relatively easy to grow, and are grown 
in a large number of different areas. 
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Still another argument which can be raised on the subject of organ- 
izing staple vs. luxury crops has to do with the role of public opinion. 
The growers would undoubtably attempt to turn community sentiment against 
the potato workers, with lurid images of "ruthless labor goons jeop- 
ardizing essential crops." They woyad not be able to capitalize on quite 
this type of propaganda in the case/asparagus and other luxury crops, 


3. Another strategic question which should be passed upon before 
organizing activity began in any crop is: what are the pros and cons of 
organizing workers in a perishable crop as opposed to a non-perishable 
crop? Let us consider, for example, strawberries as opposed to walnuts, 
Neither is a staple crop, so there is little to chase between them on 
that. score.. But strawberry fields must be picked ° aliiost';* every day 
or berries become overripe. Not only are those berries lost, but the 
plants may stop bearing for the remainder of the season. In the face of 
any unionization efforts, strawberry growers would naturally try to get 
as much advantage as they could from the specter of "foodstuffs spoiling 
in the fields." The importance of this advantage should not be minimized. 
Walnut growers, in contrast, cannot use this appeal to popular emotion. 
Their product will keep for weeks, hanging on the trees, or lying on the 
ground, without undergoing any appreciable deterioration, 


But all the arguments are not on the side of tackling walnuts before 
strawberries, Since walnut growers could withstand a seige of some weeks 
before they began to worry, any organizing efforts which involved strike 
action would have to cope with the many serious problems of extended strikes. 
They require a great deal of planning, they cost a great deal of money, 
they entail a great deal of risk that the membership will lose its zeal 
and esprit de corps. In strawberries,however, if a strike were called, 
it would very likely be decided one way or the other within a matter of 
days. This is another of the strategic considerations the organizing 
committee should take into account in advance, particularly if it is 
straitened financially -- as it is almost certain to be. 


4, Let us consider still another factor which should be : 
evaluated. . in devising crop strategy: the condition of the industry. 
As we have stated earlier, growers of many commodities are nearly as 
badly disorganized as_their workers. As a consequence, even the growers 
of some of California's momopoly crops are in economic difficulty. 
This cannot be a decisive—consideration to the union, obviously. Probably 
a full 90% of the growers' financial tears are croccdile tears,But the - 
union cannot afford to overlook the possible effects of tears. Even if 
they are crocédile tears, they often have a power to move the uninitiated. 
It is not out of the question that agricultural employers, taking their 
claims of poverty to the general public, to legislatora, and to government 
agencies, could obtain preferential anti-labor legislation and administra- 
tive rulings even beyond what they already have. Until the union is in a 
position to counter this sort of thing with effective political action of 
its own, it might do well to focus upon crops which are doing well fi-# 
nancially and which promise to continue to do well financially. Cherries 
are an example of such a crop; tokay grapes are another example; there 
are others,They are no secret. Everybody in the industry knows about them. 
Growers of such crops would make laughing stocks of themselves if their 
public relations rested on claims of poverty. 


5e The following considerati. 
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t might be maintained that small and medium-sized farms are easier 
to "pick off" than huge factories in the field. On the other hand, it 
might be maintained that bellWethers of the industry should be the 
primary targets -- that whcn the California Packing Corperation, for 
example, falls, the whole "right-to-work" arch in agriculture will fall. 
Against the first proposition, it could well be argued that family farmers 
are, in effect, farm workers, arid an alliance rather than enmity should 
be cultivated. There is also the formidable role which public opinion 
could play if the organizing drive were to concentrate on "the little 
fellow." But, at the samé~"°sone can point to historical 
experience which suggests that the "giant of the industry" approach 
does not work, at least in agriculture. This strategy was tried for 
two and a half years in the DiGiorgio strike of the late 1940's. It 
ended in total defeat for the union. If a colossal corporation really 
wants to, it can ignore a union almost indefinitely, writing off its 
entire crop if necessary. Reserves, tax rebates, income from gther.,., 
corporate activities, and support from allied industries will enable” 
it to outlast any farm workers! union in an endurance contest. 


Against both of the above propositions, it could well be argued 
that the farm workers! union should not focus upon any particular 
size of farm, but should focus on workers, until the point is reached 
that all growers---large and small, of a given crop--or all the growér$ 
large’ and siall of a given area--can be addressed simultaneously. 


In any event, this is another of the types of strategic questions 
which should be grappled with by the organizing committee very early 
in the game. 


C. Cat .gories of Workers 


We have Gealt at length, in Section V, with the several disparate 
categories of workers in the farm labor force, and have reviewed the 
arguments for and against concentrating organizing efforts upon one 

or another type: This question is intertwined with the question of 
organizing by crop, Assume that it has been concluded braceros are 
“well nigh impossible to organize. This would limit the crops and 
areas in which the drive could reasonably hope to operate effectively. 
For example, it would rule ovt tomatozs . in all areas. It would rule 
out the whole Imperial Valley and San Diego County. It rules out 
strawberries. It rvles cut lettuce. It rules out a number of crops 
which might be considered highly “organizable" from every other stand- 
point. If one began with the opposite assumption -- i.€.e, that the 
bracero program would be properly administered and that braceros would 
then become the rost organizable of farm workers -> one wouid come to, 
opposite conclusions about the types of crops and areas in which to 
operate. . 


Or, assume that one felt the Anglo migrants who call themselves 
"rubber tramps" were the most likely group around which to begin building 
a farm labor union. One would then search for crop-areas in which rubber 
tramps are prominent: San Joaquin County cherries; Yolo County apricots; 
Lake County pears; Butte County olives; etc. 


the organizing committee decided that union building could best 
proceed on a foundation of the “home guard," still different conclusions 
about ereps would follow. In this event, the organizing committee would 
probably not cicose any particular crop emphasis, since the "home guard" 
does not: dominate single crops ata time, in the manner of braceros 
or rubber tramps, ‘but is important to a nunber of different crops 
simultaneously. To concentrate upon any one of these crops would, 
in effect, split the "home guard"--a consequence hardly to be wished. 


D. Sequerce of goals 


Still another strategic question wiich might be explored by the 
organizing committee before the battle, so to speak, rather than in 
its midst; is this¢ what is the first objective to be sought: the second? 
the ‘third? «and so forth. For exemple, does one seek union recognition 
from the very beginning of bargaining with employers, or does one seek 
wage increascs first and union recognition lata? ér does one seek job 
security before either of then? 


I only raice the question here, I iba. not attempt to answer it -- 
at least in the foregoing terms se I do not believe it is the 
function of the organizing comtittes Ste ‘elf to negotiate with agri- 
cultural employers, but only to organise workers to negotiate on their 
own behalf. 


s proposition brings us logically to a consideration of organ- 
t 
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XI. What Kinds of Organizing Methods? 
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upon migratory workers, it may find they are immediately concerned 
more akowt their children's health end education than about job condi- 
tions. If the farm labor organizing committee concentrates upon the 
residents of “shoestring communities,’ it may discover that these’ people 
are léss'conserned about their wages than they are about an urban 
redevolop t project which is about to wipe out all their homes. 
However “ynorthodox" the concerns, these are the concerns with which 

an organizing drive must start, Other concerns will follow, and 
eventually, of course, the usual union objectives of improved wages 

and working conditions, job security, union recognition, and the like, 
will loom large. 
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B..-Following are a few of the sorts of arrangements which might give 
agricultural workers the opportunity to become personally involved in 
the solution of problems interesting and important to them. 


1. Housing committee 

a. Maintain a file of farm workers who wish either to rent 
or buy, together with information about their financial situation, 
number of children, and other pertinent facts. 

b. Maintain a listing of properties for rent, lease, or sale, 
in which agricultural workers might be interested, 

c. Attempt by all appropriate means to reduce housing barriers 
based on such irrelevant factors as race, national origin, religion, 
language, or occupation. 

d. Assist farm workers in fighting unfair evictions, con- 
demnation proceedings, etc. 


2. Health and welfare committee 

a, Set up a credit union for farm workers. 

b. Attempt to arrange group health and accident insurance 
for members. 

Cc. Manage an emergency fund, to be used for compassionate 
purposes when there is little lildihood of repayment , 

d. Operate a clearing house of information about the avail- 
ability of family counselling, categorical and general assistance, and 
other social services in the community, and how to obtain these rights. 


3. Social and’ recreational committee 
a. Organize’ dances, picnics, etc. 
b. Operate a book and magazine exchange. 
ec. Arrange for the showing of motion pictures which can 
be obtained free of charge from film libraries, 


4, Education committee 
a. Issue a local newsletter for members, 
b. Arrange discussions, forums, etc. 
c. Arrange for English and citizenship classes, 
= d. Publish informational pamphlets on Social Security, work- 
men's compensation, etc, 


5. . Political action committee 

a. Register farm workers to vote, 

b. “Arrange "meet.the candidate" meetings , 

ec. Conduct meetings for the discussion of political issues 
of the day. 

d. Organize 1 
legislative advocacy wh 
position on a given issue, 


etter-writing campaigns and other forms of 
en the members have coalesced around a given 


6... Finance committee 
a. Attempt to ensure that members remain current in their dues, 
b. Organize special fund-raising activities, such as rum- 
mage sales, bazaars, fiestas, etc. 


Membership committee 

a. Recruit new members. 

b. Initiate members into rights and responsibilities of 
_.- membership. 

c. Maintain membership records, 


Membership service committee 

a, Workmen's compensation cases, 

b. Disability insurance cases, 

c. Labor commissioner cases, 

d. Public Law 78 cases, 

e. Industrial Welfare Commission cases, 
f. Other, 


Community service committee 

a. United Crusade, etc. 

b. Assistance to other unions on strike. 
c. Other, 


Mutual aid ‘committee 

a. Buy basic foodstuffs and other commodities cooperatively. 

b. Perhaps grow certain foodstuffs cooperatively. 

c.. Arrange canning bees, /%C. 

d. Maintain a file of members! exchangeable skills: auto- 
mobile repair, haircutting, carpentry, etc. 


Ladies' Auxiliary 


a. Conduct cooperative nursery school, or day care center. 

b. Organize a baby-sitting exchange, 

c, Organize an exchange of children's clothing, toys,etc. 

d. Playground equipment. 

e. Rummage sales ( in’cooperation with Finance Committee), 

f. Pot-luck suppers (in. cooperation with Social and Recre- 
ational Committee). 

ge Cooperative buying (in cooperation with Mutual Aid Committee), 


Employment committee 

a. Train workers in new agricultural skills, or improve 
the skills they already possess, 

b. Organize crews of experienced, dependable workers, 

ce Arrange placement of these crews, 

d. Arrange car pools for transportation to and from work, 

e, Assist in educating workers on the history, meaning, and 
problems of unionism and union membership, 

f. Assist in training field stewards, 

ge Assist in handling job grievances. 

h. Assist in drafting wage and working condition demands. 

i. Assist in negotiating contracts, if opportunity arises, 

je Assist in strike action, if necessity arises, 


Some of these functions would have to be shared with the organizing 
committee until groups of rank-and-filers were strong enough and stable 
enough to proceed as local unions or the equivalent. This is particu- 
larly true of the functions of what we have called the "employment committee". 
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But the overall organizing committee should constantly seek for a 
maximum of participation by rank-and-filers in such activities, not 
only because this is the way to build a strong union, but because it is 
the way to build a union which is strong in more places. Every time 
an organizer can delegate a responsibility to a rank-and-file member, 
and know it will get done, he has freed himself to go forth and organ- 
ize more rank-and-file members. 


Professional organizers are really only catalysts. The bulk of the 
organizing, particularly in a jurisdiction as vast and sprawling as agri- 
culture, must be done by union members who expect no other recompense 
than the priceless recompense of seeing people obtain justice, and develop 
their human potential. For financial reasons, it is unlikely that the 
ratio of organizers to unorganized farm workers will be more than one 
to 500 in any given area or crop within the foreseeable future. It is 
virtually out of the question to think that a single organizer could 
maintain personal contact with 500 widely scattered persons, process 
their complaints, and so forth. The professional organizer might be 
likened to a precinct leader, who, more than anything else, supervises 
and coordinates the activities of the block captains and block workers 
in his territory. 


The analogy is not too imprecise, particularly if the organizing 
committee decides to concentrate upon the home guard. An organizer 
might be assigned to Stockton's East End, Boggs Tract, St, Linus dis- 
trict, or "Dogpatch." Through house calls, he would be expected. to 


locate farm workers who were sufficiently interested in organizing to 
hold a house meeting in their own homes. The initial house meetings 
might be very small -— six or eight or ten relatives, friends, and 
neighbors. Jn the first round of house meetings, some workers who were 
more concerned than others might be expected to emerge. These workers -- 
perhaps only one or two per block -- would receive special attention 
and training from the organizer. From then on, they would serve as 
block captains, lieutenants, or whatever they might be called. They 
would organize subsequent house meetings. Periodically, the several 
block captains together with the professional organizer would’ arrange 
for neighborhood-wide meetings. Periodically, the volunteer organizers 
and rank-and-filers from the various neighborhoods would meet in commun- 
-ity-wide meetings -- the equivalent of a local union, although it might 
net be called that for a long while. anc, Similarly, there should be 
coordina tion between communities ani regions. 

C, The helpers 


We have remarked that, in the course of time, the bulk of the or- 
ganization of a farm workers’ union will have to be done by the farm 
workers themselves -- and should be. But we have also suggested that, 
for the present, certain prerequisites for sel-organization are missing -—- 
otherwise farm workers would have organized themselves long ago. The 
qualities which are known as "social" -- group awareness, mutual pur- 
poses, division of labor, claims and expectations, roles and statuses 
-- have largely been denied agricultural workers. Even those who live 
in close physical proximity, as in the "shoestring communities" of the 
San Joaquin Valley, are often strangers to one another. 
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A labor union is not something instinctive. It is a relatively 
advanced form of human association. A lasting labor union presupposes 
a period of "training".on the part of the people concerned -- training 
in teamwork, training in self-discipline, training in the arts of 
relating with other people in a common effort. In a word, the task 
of union building in agriculture awaits certain preliminaries: the 
breaking down of atomization and alienation, to begin with; and,then, 
the development of mutual awareness and truat. 


The question is, who shal1 *pregergerel WPSS*RScial participation, 
so that the concept of a farm labor union may begin to take on urgency 
and meaning? To some extent, these interstices are being. filled in 
a few parts of California by "community organizers" with a religious or 
philanthropic orientation. The American Friends Service Committee 
in California supports a farm labor project, with two representatives 
in the field. The Migrant Ministry of the National Council of Churches 
maintains a number of representatives, some of whom might legitimately 
be called organizers. The Bishops Committee for Migrant Workers is 
currently underwriting a modest pilot project among the"shoestring 
communities" in the vicinity of Stockton, California. Three or four 
volunteers from Berkeley and other urban centers are at this moment 
doing organizing work among farm laborers in San Joaquin County, without 
organizational support, but simply because they wish to play a part 
in this particularly accessible phase of the world-wide task of human 
development. 


But useful and laudable as such efforts are, they tend to be re- 


stricted in purpose, sporadic in application, and unclear as to ulti- 
mate goals. For the most part, they do not point toward any permanent 
institutional framework within which the process of organization and 
development might proceed. And, to a large extent, they are unwilling 

_..,0r unable to foster or even to be associated with a movement which 
takes a militant turn, because of their religious orientation, because 
of their dependency upon the good will of growers, or both. 


No.one could do the job of pre-union organizing so well as union 
organizers themselves -- if they were the right kind of organizers. 
The, qualifications are exacting and hard to find. Among other things, 
such qualifications include the following: (1) desire, not to "serve" 
disinherited humanity, but to become a member of this portion of human- 
ity; (2) freedom from other commitments for an extended period of time; 
(3) indifference to the orthodox career goals of our society -- income, 
security, prestige; (4) passion for the possibilities of the human 
personality as it unfolds in social contexts. 


Human development is a two-way street. Those who liberate others 
from their bonds -- of self-doubt, ignorance, loneliness, indignity, or 
whatever -- liberate themselves. This is one of the rewards of work- 
ing for the farm labor movement. But it is not.comprehensible to 
everyone, since it cannot be. reduced to the terms by which rewards are 
usually measured in our civilization. 
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One of the very mundane questions an organizing committee in agri- 
culture must answer is, "How much should we pay the organizers?" In my 
opinion, if saleries were to go above $4,000 or so, the disparity 
between the organizers and those to be organized would become so bizarre 
that the organizing process would be hampered. Yet experienced organ- 
izers may not accept the subtle rewards, mentioned above, as compensation 
for salary slashes of 50 percent or more from what they are now receiving. 


The organizing committee should be prepared to consider unortho- 
doxies in this respect as well as many others we have been discussing. 
America is not an unrelieved wasteland of grey flannel suits. Many com- 
petent and intelligent young people -- for example, graduate students in 
the social sciences -- want to make themselves useful to humanity, don't 
expect to make any money at it, and lack only opportunititss Tens of 
thousands of people have volunteered for the Peace Corps. Only a tiny 
fraction can be accepted, Among the remainder are doubtless many quali- 
fied men and women who could be shown that there is a job of human 
development to be done in rural America as important in its way as that 
in rural Ghana or Colombia, As a matter of fact, without even attempting 
a systematic recruitment program, AWOC has attracted five full-time 
volunteer..workers who are not even reimbursed for their expenses. An AWOC 
organizer-training program, which would develop skills with application beyond 
the farm labor movement, would be an added inducement to volunteers. 

Volunteer organizers pose certain problems of their own. Most of 
these problems can be reduced to that of discipline. Since volunteers do 
not receive the privileges of professional organizers (salary, expenses, 
fringe benefits, etc.), how can they be required to meet the responsi- 
bilities of professional organizers? They can't -- except to the extent 
their own dedication accomplishes this. But the occasional problems of 
indiscipline and irresponsibility among volunteer organizers are not in- 
soluble. One solution lies in initial selection. In a great majority 
of cases, thoughtful screening should result in the selection of volun- 
teers with built-in 'kyroscopes" to keep them on an even keel without the 
necessity of more orthodox organization controls. This careful initial 
selection shnuld be followed by a period of orientation, training, and 
"apprenticeship" even more thoroughgoing than that discussed earlier in 
connection with the professional staff. 


XII. Support With What Strings? 


There are those 1 who feel that az farm orKer be preferable 
union at all, and are: prepared to apr d the e anyone into the farm 
field. Implicit in much of the ent essay.is the belief that th is: a 


to choose between various types of unions, that it is not necessary to acquiesce meekly 


in just any kind of farm labor union,.and that there is much one to“help ensure 
that it will be the right kind of union. In. this same vein, it makes a difference -- 
an important difference here th port for the organizing commit comes from. 
Those who care so: much about the anizatio of farm workers that they are ready to 
welcome support from everyone and anyone who is willing to contribute do not serve 
the movement as well as they think. Following are a few of the considerations which 
should be taken into acconnt in any full discussion of possible sourcss of support 
for a farm workers!. organizing committee. 


A. It is unrealistic to suppor'e farm wor! wi fw able to build a unim with- 
out assistance. The great industrz = sas unions of e 1930's would not have been organ- 
ized without: the help of outside force most not: e United Mine Workess. But 
farm workers, not one whit less than t A industrial workers of the 1930's, deserve a 
union of their own’.”: Nobody proposed, in the 1930's, that just because the UMW poured 
its organizers and millions of dollars into the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
that tre UMW had jurisdiction over the phage kl It makes.no better sense for people 
now to suggest that the only hope for farm workers is that they be taken over by some 
international union whose principal 
are not. 


r 
claim is that it is oats while farm workers 


Agricultural workers are not children. They are not incompetents. When a union 
has been built, they are entirely capable of guiding it -- which is to say, capable 
of guiding their own destinies 

For. reasons of numbers, if for no other reason, it makes little sense to speak 
of farm workers being "absorbed" ma some existing as & dog does not absorb a 
horse. A-horsé does not absorb an elephant. There a far more agricultural workers 
in the country than there are members of any union. farm workers are not entitled 
to their own union, no workers are. 


At the very least, farm workers are entitled to decide for.themselves whether 
they want to have a union they can call th own, or whether they ant to be 
submerged in some existing interna ti onal union. Farm workers need ie But 
perhaps they do not need it if a condi tonal nae their surre sidering’ heir free- 
dom to choose between autonomy affiliation t doub 1 that farm ovine want 
to become colonials in anyone's j 


From this standpoint, there a Lb a eferable at support come from some 
coalition of forces within the labor movemen 2. the Industrial Unio Depart- 
ment, or state labor federations ather than from a single union, whichever that 
union might be. One does not anticipate ie teutters, for example, would 
give all-out support to the farm labor move t wi ut the expectation that all 


worke rs organized would become permanent member f the Meatcutters union. 


One trusts that at least some s ag of the labor movement will help farm 
workers in building their o rgani im for the same reason the mine workers, 
railroad brotherhoods, and othe : soa Hae the major industrial unions, without 
strings, twenty five years ag becausé¢ ey existence of vital, new unions makes 
more secure the position of the i and their members, in society. 
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Some unions have a history of resorting to violence, coercim, and terror when 
they cannot obtain their objectives any other way -- and sometimes it seems they enjoy 
using such methods for their own sake. Other wnions do not have any such history. 
These differences in tradition will be a consideration to agricultural workers if they 


ula 


have anything to say about the sponsorship of "their" organizing drive. 


Above all else, farm worke! ld prefer that support for an organizing 
someone who respects - 1 enough, as sentient human beings, to soli 
and opinions in advance., Running through all the foregoing proposi- 
et thread: will farm n work ers be given the oppor’ tunity to choose -- 

between violence and non-violence; between totalitarianism and anti-totalitarianism; 
between democracy and non-demorracy; between honesty and dishonesty; between autonomy 
and submergence? Or will such poate y decisions be imported, ready-made, from 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, or ene D.C. 


in 
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Agricultural workers are perhaps more bemused than 
of some people to imagine they have become farm labor tie i 
congressional hearing or reading an article -eople in the field are bemused 
seemingly’ endless use people not in the field make of the cliche, "plight of 
migrants", when in fact the overwhelming majority of farm workers are not migrants, 
fewer are migrants all the time, and many non-migrants are in a worse "plight" than 
many migrants. Farn workers are bemused by the talk of America's forgotten people" 
on the part of prsons who have never actually met any fielc laborers, worked with 
them, or come to know them as rounded human beings 


And farm workers are bemused -- and sometimes something more -- when people 
design programs "to help the farm wae onal ah total isolation from the people to be 
Nhelped." The list of such programs is a.long one, and it includes some very strange 
bedfollows, who may disagree on everything olsc share the belief that they know 
what is good for farm workers. 


When the Teamsters signed a contract covering certain lettuce work rs 
Antle, Inc., they did so without consulting any of the fé workers affe 3 
_were criticized in AFL-CIO circles for this. But the AFL-CIO should be Sorat about 
the stones it throws. When it decided, in the spring of 1959, to try to organize 
farm works, not a = fle farm worker was asked where he thou ght the organizing 
might best be done, when, among whom, by whom, or anything else 


When the California Department of Public H« recently set up programs to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for "migrant ae th," it did so in splindid isolation 
from flesh-and-blood agricultural workers or their representatives. Indeed, designers 
of those programs scrupulously avoided 
fear of incurring the displeasure of a 


n 


as i paeae W ith farm labor representatives for 
gricultural employers. 

When the Califomia Departmmt of Industrial Relations (an agency generally 
sympathetic toward farm workers) set up.a study to survey farm labor housing, it did 
so without consulting a single farm worker or farm wor s' representative as to how 
such a study should be conducted -- or whether there was any point to such a survey at 
all. Wha the Council of California Growers (not an y generally sympathetic 
toward farm workers) opened a child care center for "migrant children" in Stanislaus 
County, it did so without consulting any farm workers as to their needs or feelings 
with respect to child care or anything else -=- and then professed surprise when th 
venture failed. 
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You can help ensure the continued publication of this magazine if you will 
pass it along to a friend and urge him to subscribe; and if you will renew 
your own membership promptly. 


Citizens for Farm Labor, 
Peo bOm ae fo 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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